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and then to distribute them as widely as 
possible. 

Miscellaneous activities. In the course 
of all these activities the regular work of 
the commission and of the traveling li- 
brary has been carried on and mention 
should be made of the fact that through 
the traveling library books and pamphlets 
on the war in all its phases and on kindred 
topics have been provided, advertised and 
circulated freely and lists prepared and 
suggestions for buying given; this with 
other activities will be continued. At the 
state fair in August our annual library 
exhibit will this year be made a library 
war activity exhibit. Every number of 
the Iowa Library Quarterly these days is a 
war service number, though not always so 
marked. 

The secretary has spoken on the book 
collection and on food conservation at dis- 
trict meetings of the women's clubs last 
fall and of the libraries this spring and on 
other occasions. She also represents the 
libraries on the Woman's Committee of the 
Council of National Defence for Iowa and 
is chairman of the subcommittee on the 
registration of women for service. 

Personal contributions. In personal con- 
tributions we may seem to be lacking. 



Each member of the staff has given largely 
of herself, but with a force hardly suffi- 
cient to carry the work in normal times 
we can ill afford now with our extra war 
demands to spare anyone for outside 
work. Nevertheless just before I came 
away Miss Reba Davis, librarian of the 
traveling library, left for three months' 
base hospital work in Texas. This is em- 
phatically a personal contribution on the 
part of each of the assistants who will be 
obliged to bear heavier burdens at home 
during her absence. On her return others 
may possibly be spared but in the mean- 
time we shall not be of those of whom it 
is said "They also serve who only stand 
and wait," for we have no time for either 
standing or waiting with the many calls 
to service which daily come to us. 

But with it all, even more than to the 
boys in France, it all seems so "d im- 
personal" and in addition at such long 
range that with all our efforts we can but 
feel that it has not been even "our bit." 

But still we trust that your bit and our 
bit and many billions more may help to 
hasten the day when the Kaiser shall cease 
from troubling and the weary nations be 
at peace. 



WHAT THE COUNTY AND RURAL LIBRARY IS DOING TO HELP WIN THE WAR 
By Mary L. Titcomb, Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagerttown, Md. 



Like every other library, the first thing 
we did in August, 1914, was to display our 
meager assortment of war books. The 
making of the large sign with "The Great 
War" printed upon it in the blackest of 
type, in itself was a relief to our feelings. 
Somehow just naming it, giving it a label 
"The Great War" par eminence was an 
outlet to overcharged emotions. Then the 
public came, and read (for a few months 
how they read!) Usher's Pan-Germanism 
and Bernhardi's remarkable pronounce- 
ment of the German policy, and all the 
other titles, now almost forgotten. Then 



came the White Book, and the Yellow, 
eagerly devoured, and after that interest 
in our shelf began to wane. Ae a people, 
our minds were largely made up on the 
side of the Allies, but as yet we felt no 
especial concern in this fight 3,000 miles 
away, so one day when the librarian heard 
a captious voice saying, "O, those old war 
books! I'm so sick and tired of nothing 
but war," she moved the offending dis- 
play to a less conspicuous location, and 
for all the time we waited before coming 
to a reasonably clear understanding of 
Germany's aims, the interest remained 
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academic. The new war books were read, 
but the flood of propagandist literature re- 
ceived little attention. Even the interest 
in the maps of the war fronts diminished 
after the terrible rout of the Russians. 

For a season the library marked time. 
Then came our entrance into the conflict 
and at once there was a change. Every- 
thing was in demand; our sign, "The 
Great War," was no longer needed, our 
only hope was to be able to keep within 
sight of the demand for books about the 
war. About a month before our entrance 
as a nation, the librarian was looking at 
the pile of propagandist pamphlets, dusty 
and untidy, and in an excess of housekeep- 
ing zeal almost decided to send to the junk 
man all but one copy of each. Some in- 
stinct stayed her hand, and the month 
after every copy was in the hands of a 
man on the farm or in the country store. 

In July of that year a Red Cross class, 
meeting every morning, was given a room 
in the building and met there for two 
months pending the establishment of per- 
manent headquarters. People began to 
wake up and ask questions and the library 
saw its chance to get into the great game. 
In the fall of that year the librarian un- 
dertook the state chairmanship of the 
A. L. A. war service campaign, with head- 
quarters at the library. That was fol- 
lowed by the chairmanship of the Red 
Cross Christmas seal sale. An educa- 
tional committee of the Maryland Council 
of Defense was formed in Washington 
county, consisting of a library trustee, su- 
perintendent of schools, county farm agent, 
home demonstration agent and urban 
demonstrator, with the librarian as secre- 
tary. This formed an excellent coopera- 
tive body, and it is through this commit- 
tee working through the librarian that the 
most valuable work of the library has 
been done. 

A set of questions on the causes of the 
war, etc., framed by the superintendent of 
schools and the committee, was issued to 
the teachers with directions that they in- 
form themselves, instruct their pupils, and 
require an essay from each one before the 



close of the winter term, the best essay 
from each grade to be printed in the local 
newspapers, the educational committee be- 
ing the judge. This gave an opportunity 
for a large circulation of a pamphlet, "What 
we are fighting about," issued by the Mary- 
land Council of Defense, and also of the 
Red, White and Blue series of pamphlets. 
The county demonstrator, the urban dem- 
onstrator, and the library book wagon 
have all circulated these pamphlets as 
well as those of the National Food Gar- 
den Commission, Food Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture and others. A 
basket on the delivery desk labeled "Take 
as many as you like" has been emptied 
and replenished daily. Through these 
and many other avenues over one thou- 
sand pamphlets have been distributed. 

In the children's room, a weekly reading 
from some interesting war book has been 
given to the older boys, about four periods 
being devoted to a book, the boys follow- 
ing the narrative with a map. When the 
story hour stopped in the spring the chil- 
dren's librarian went out with the farm 
agent, giving talks to the boys' corn clubs 
on the war and our responsibilities to it. 

A class of volunteer workers meets one 
evening in the week to make scrapbooks 
for hospital use under the direction of a 
member of the staff. The library has also 
collected and shipped 1,016 volumes for 
the camp libraries, being administered by 
the American Library Association. 

Through the librarian, speakers and in 
many cases patriotic music have been pro- 
vided for over one hundred meetings of 
community clubs, patriotic mass meetings, 
etc., in the country districts. The libra- 
rian herself has talked at many of these 
meetings and to the Red Cross branches 
in the county. The school librarian has 
in her charge a Red Cross branch in a 
near-by village, meeting with them for 
work two nights in the week. Just now 
the library is selling thrift stamps on an 
installment plan in the children's room 
and the stations in the county which are 
visited weekly by members of the staff. 
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This is one side of the shield. Looking 
on the other side, we find that even fiction 
goes slowly. War books of the narrative 
kind are still in demand and to an extent, 
hooks of international history and rela- 
tions. There is also a perceptible turning 
toward the psychical, spiritual and eth- 
ical. This is as it should be. The women 
of leisure are now at work. The children 



are busy with the Junior Red Cross or 
war gardens; the young men are gone, or 
getting ready to go; and for those who 
are left the newspapers are all-absorbing 
and exciting. It is only as the library can 
enter into the war work of the community 
that it can justify its right to existence in 
war time. 



WHAT THE STATE LIBRARY IS DOING TO HELP WIN THE WAR 
By J. I, Wyer, Jr., Director, New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 



Immediately after the entry of this coun- 
try into the war the nation began to 
mobilize its resources — military, naval, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, scientific, educational 
— and each separate profession, industry 
and activity, through its practitioners, be- 
gan to take thought as to what specific war 
time service it might render. 

Probably the great surprise of the war 
to librarians has been the amazing range 
of opportunity that has been offered for 
what we may consider real library war serv- 
ice. Libraries have never been formally 
inventoried and examined to discover their 
possible war time contributions to national 
defense. Quite aside from their functions 
of supplying fresh news and judgments of 
current events and abundant wholesome 
recreational reading (functions supplying 
an indispensable element in morale and as 
highly important in stress as in serener 
times) libraries surely have a vital part in 
that work of organized research which is 
behind Germany's scientific and industrial 
efficiency and which has bulked large in all 
President Wilson's preparedness plans. 
That such work must be pushed with in- 
creased vigor, and its adepts kept out of 
the trenches for just such service is one 
of the sharpest lessons which England has 
learned, and_ successful research rests as 
much upon adequate and well-organized 
book resources as upon laboratories and 
trained men. It did not occur, perhaps, to 
librarians, even in the face of the vast 



mobilization of civilian effort, that there 
would be so considerable a part and a pro- 
gram for libraries and their work. I do 
not say this in any spirit of boasting. It 
is not in that spirit, despite some news- 
paper strictures that have been passed 
upon the program of this Conference, that 
libraries and librarians have done this work 
or that we have come together at this 
Conference to talk about it. 

I observed, particularly in Miss Tit- 
comb's remarks and in Mr. Wellman's, as 
well as in Miss Robinson's, the note of 
humility that was struck, and it is in that 
same strain that I wish to speak of what 
the State Library at Albany has done. 
I cannot believe that its work is greatly 
different from that of any other state 
library. Beyond its more usual functions, 
which must be intensified and accelerated 
in time of great need, there is an excep- 
tional service bearing full upon the im- 
mediate work of training an army, which 
the State Library offers to the mili- 
tary authorities of state and nation. 
Every man in the new army must have at 
least some months of training. Special 
schools and training must be provided for 
officers in every branch of the service and 
even for different duties in the same 
branch. Dozens of different specialized 
schools exist in Prance for the air and 
artillery services alone. Military training 
camps these must be, of course, but they 
must be more — schools and colleges in the 



